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THE NEED FOR MORE AND BETTER 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN OUR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES* 


C. E. McIntosxH 
Director, NYA of North Carolina 


N ARGUING that we need to pay more attention in our schools 
oa colleges to what is called vocational guidance, I am aware 
that the subject is controversial. For that reason, it is appropriate 
to state at the outset that the views here expressed are my own per- 
sonal views, and that the organization with which I am at present 
affiliated is in no sense responsible for what I may say. In fact, 
the National Youth Administration has been most careful not to in- 
fringe on the prerogatives of school and college officials. We do 
not plan now to depart from our previously announced policy of 
furnishing funds to needy students and of leaving them and their 
school or college advisers absolutely free as to what courses of study 
should be taken. Yesterday, we sent announcements to all college 
presidents and school superintendents that the NYA program would 
continue as heretofore. Please believe these statements, despite asser- 
tions by certain jittery educators that the NYA plans to take over 
the control of education in return for the aid which it proffers. 
There is no such plan. 

Before | became identified with the NYA, however, I was a 
teacher. May I not speak as a private citizen of some teaching 
experiences? During twenty or more years, before I became director 
of NYA, I had charge of young people, ranging in age from six to 
forty years and in educational level from the first grade to the grad- 
uate school. I believe now that mistakes were made in every one of 


* Address delivered to the Conference on Vocational Guidance, State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., July 16, 1936. 
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those years and in almost all of the grades and college classes. It is be- 
cause of those mistakes, which came under my personal observation, 
and because I fear other teachers are still making the same sort of 
mistakes, that I wish to speak to you very intimately and frankly this 
evening. My purpose is entirely constructive. 

To get before you some of the things which have distressed me a 
great deal—especially recently—I ask your permission to relate in 
the first person some actual experiences with children and college 
students. I purposely choose unusual instances, in order that the 
illustrations may be as vivid as possible. Please remember that these 
instances are not regarded as typical of the present educational sys- 
tem. That they were in fact possible under the old system cannot be 
denied. Please also bear in mind that they occurred under regula- 
tions which the state or the college made mandatory at the time they 
occurred. 

Personal Experiences 

After the last regular examination for teachers had been held in 
my county one fall, I was asked to take charge of a little one-teacher 
school nearby. I had no certificate. Looking up the superintendent 
of the county schools, I asked him to give me a special examination. 
For two days he put me through a maze of questions which had no 
relation at all to the job I was about to undertake. Among the 
questions which he asked was, What and where is Aspinwall? As 
a matter of fact. it was then nothing and nowhere. When he had 
studied geography forty vears earlier, that was the name of a 
small town on the Isthmus of Panama, but the name had long since 
been changed, the later geography which I had studied using the 
new name Colon. Of course, I missed the answer, or rather left it 
blank. He had me to spell a long list of unusual words, most of 
which have never been encountered again to this day, my grade on 
the spelling test being about 70 or 75. He gave eight or ten prob- 
lems to be solved, everyone of which was couched in ambiguous 
language. Guessing at the language of them all} and missing the 
interpretation on about half of them, I fell below par on that divi- 
sion of his inquisition. But he finally issued me a second-grade 
county certificate, which allowed me to teach at twenty-five dollars 
per month for a term of four months. No complaint as to the salary 
is here made, for it probably was too high, but that examination is 
cited as an instance of what was at that time necessary for an appli- 
cant to do in order to get into the business of teaching. 
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There were more than fifty children who attended that little 
school, each of whom came either from a cotton mill home or from 
a farm home. Looking back on that first winter’s work, I am 
afraid that little beyond the bare three R’s was worthy of being done, 
but time forbids a list of all of our errors. A matter of utmost im- 
portance needs to be mentioned, however. Not a child or young 
person who attended that school ever so far as is known went on to 
a higher school or ever sought to go outside the immediate community 
to take up an occupation. We talked of De Soto, counted the bones 
of the body, studied about bank discount, and located the Fiji 
Islands, but we never mentioned things near home, nor did we say 
a word about personal hygiene, public health, or the county and state 
governments under which all of us lived. We were following out an 
established course of study. No one knew precisely what it was in- 
tended to accomplish. (Present-day teachers, doubtlessly, have 
better curricula. I hope they do not fail so miserably to reach their 
pupils. ) 

There was in that group a most unusual little boy. He came 
from an extremely poor home, was miserably clad, showed in every 
lineament of his face that he had never had proper attention by his 
parents, and altogether appeared most unpromising. One afternoon 
when the children were attempting to stumble through the multipli- 
cation table—for I was teaching the thing line by line—his eyes 
began to twinkle. Being asked to correct some mistake which had 
been made by an older pupil, he amazed every one present by demon- 
strating that at six years of age he knew perfectly all twelve lines of 
the table. He became in the eyes of the older children and of the 
community something of a boy wonder, but nothing special was 
ever done for him. Growing restive under neglect, he quit school 
in a few years, and most likely the state lost what might have become 
a mathematical genius. We shall refer to this boy later on and to 
the situation of which his case is typical. 

The second winter, I was principal of a two-teacher school and 
had charge of the larger children. \We had a text which was called 
Hyde’s Lessons in English. It may have been a good text, but it 
was not suited to the needs of the youngsters who had to study it. 
On about every third page was a short selection from some Greek 
myth. The assignments had already been written out by the author, 
the idea being that the pupils would read the selection before the 
class met and would seek to put them into good, everyday, oral 
language when called on to do so. In that class was a sixteen-year 
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old boy who was very timid. He was about six feet two inches tall, 
and noticeably felt abashed by some of the silly things required of 
him as a fourth or fifth grader. One morning we had the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. The story closes, as you will recall, by say- 
ing that Orpheus lost his lovely wife because he would not obey 
instructions, Pluto having told him not to look back to see whether 
or not she was following after him. The language in the book was 
something like this: “When Orpheus looked around, Eurydice was 
vanishing in the distance, holding out to him her hands in supplica- 
tion”. This big fellow arose to tell the story. He could have done 
so, except for the fact that he didn’t know the meaning of “‘vanish- 
ing’ and of “supplication”. Here is about what he said: “Pluto 
said to Orpheus, ‘Don’t you be looking back. Just go on and your 
wife will come.” So, Orpheus went off up the road, playing on his 
harp till he could stand it no longer. He looked back over lis 
shoulder and when she got to going all to pieces he grabbed her.’ ” 
Or course the whole schoolroom burst into uproarious laughter, and 
also of course that boy never came back to school. Do you blame 
him? Was the failure his alone, or was it inherent in the course and 
in the method of teaching? 

In the fall of 1907, after two years at college, I had to drop out 
and try to earn some money. Of course I taught. The state had 
just decided to supplement certain schools in the several counties, 
so that high school instruction might be had at home. The plan was 
a good one, but the course of study issued was very rigid. [ach first- 
year student was required to have four courses per day, one of which 
was Beginners’ Latin. I had made fair grades on Latin, and did 
not then see that the requirement was unjust. Even if I had thought 
it unreasonable, there was the definite statement that all must have 
that subject. One little eighth-grade girl declared that she would not 
study Latin. After listening to all my arguments she still refused. 
I went to see her father, who by the way was a school committee- 
man, and explained to him that we were dealing with state regula- 
tions which could not be set aside. He sustained his daughter, say- 
ing that she would never go to college, that she sought only a good 
work-a-day education, and that he saw no reason in forcing her to 
violate her own wishes. There was nothing for me to do except to 
hold to the letter of the regulation, or to let the girl attend school 
with only three daily classes. When the latter alternative was pro- 
posed she indignantly declined, saying that she was not a loafer but 
that she claimed some rights in the direction of her own life. She 
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left school. I have seen her many times since, but she still thinks 
I am her enemy. Did she have any just cause for her belief and 
actions? Was the girl wrong? Or was the requirement wrong? 

Then I came back to college to finish my own required course. 
I had already passed both Latin and French, hence would not have 
needed to take up another language. I decided, however, that I 
desired some German. I had enjoyed the other languages and had 
made good grades on them. But from the beginning I was in great 
trouble with German, and I can still say that to me it was the most 
difficult course I ever studied. After securing a low grade on a 
frightfully hard year’s work, I decided that I would not pursue the 
subject further. But, no, I had failed to read the catalogue, and in 
those days catalogues were fearfully and wonderfully made. Credit 
could not be had on one year of German. Nay, verily. One dose of 
that stuff was not enough. Some mental devil must needs be exor- 
cised. In my senior year, therefore, I had to take another German 
pill, and found to my utter disgust that the hour at which the recita- 
tion came conflicted with the one course on which I had set my heart. 
Bear in mind that I was now more than twenty-five years of age, 
that I had been made an assistant in one of the departments, and that 
the course I had to give up would have fitted in nicely with my 
major subject. Remember that I had already selected a life work 
and was already dead sure who it was I desired for a life-partner— 
these being the two greatest decisions I was ever to make. But I 
was not considered sufficiently mature to settle the momentous ques- 
tion as to whether I needed more German or some other subject. I 
don’t know what you think of that situation, and the proprieties 
ferbid that I should here express my thoughts adequately. . Some 
day when I am alone, however, I am going to fuse together all the 
various languages I know, including the profane, and make a 
mighty effort at self expression just once. You wouldn’t want to 
hear that apostrophe to the avenging gods, so I leave the German 
with you. I hope nobody gets indigestion except those who wrote 
that catalogue and all similar catalogues. 

Seriously, what do you think of any system anywhere which not 
only denies to a mature student the right to change his own mind, 
but actually forces him to study a course which he loathes—even 
when it conflicts with his chosen major? Is education a course of 
medicine designed to purge us of adamic sin, or is it a delightful 
menu whose function is to stimulate growth? Is study supposed to 
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appetite for human suffering? All of our schools and colleges should 
give a sincere answer to questions like these. 

I will here pass over a great many things which I should like to 
relate, for I must get to my experience as a college executive. One 
fall, two boys came to enter the college where I worked, and I believe 
it was as good as any other college in the state. They, along with 
their classmates, took what is called a mental alertness test. On this 
test, one of the boys made a score on which he was rated better than 
only three per cent of his classmates, whereas the other boy secured 
a score which indicated that he was better than ninety-nine per cent 
of the same group. (The word “better”, as here used, means, of 
course, that he was more likely to get on with the particular work 
to be done.) Before these scores were recorded and made available 
for use (if use had been possible) we registered both boys for the 
same amount and kind of work, and started them off on what should 
have been a great adventure. When the scores referred to had been 
received, I called in the low-score chap and asked him to drop one 
of his courses. He said that he was out for football, and that he 
could not drop a course without making himself ineligible. Did any 
of you ever hear that excuse at your college? It was pointed out 
that, if he had three hours of his time taken up each day with ath- 
letics, he would certainly have a hard time competing with students 
not so occupied and who evidently were better prepared. Then he 
said that there were four more hours each day which had to be de- 
voted to self-help tasks. These two outside requirements took seven 
hours from his supposedly main interest, study. That left the dis- 
tribution of his time about as follows: Outside interests, 7 hours; 
sleep, 8 hours (for the coach would see to that just as he does at 
your college); classes, 3 hours (the dean’s assistant would look 
after that just as at your college) ; meals and diversions, 2 hours; 
total of budgeted time, 20 hours; possibility of study, 4 hours. Of 
course he was tired when these four hours came, and it had already 
been determined that in ability to do the job he was greatly handi- 
capped. Perhaps there is no need to go on with this story but 
you must be told that he failed on all of his work, left college at the 
end of the first term, and never returned. You need to know also 
that the ninety-nine per cent fellow made honor grades, received a 
nice letter from the dean, and was told publicly that he was the sort 
of man the institution was glad to have around. Have you ever 
seen a similar situation at your college? 
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Now, let’s generalize a bit about these five specific school ex- 
periences, remembering that each of them is, or certainly was, typical 
of many other similar instances. 

1. The little mathematical genius mentioned is typical of bright 
students who are held back by average or mediocre classmates. 
Are we not wasting our most promising young people by failing to 
provide for them proper stimulation? If so, can we remedy this 
matter ? 

2. The tall, gawky boy ought never to have been classified with 
children eleven or twelve years of age. He could neither contribute 
to the class nor derive benefit from it. He needed a course in some 
craft or business. I might say that even without proper guidance 
he is today a fairly prosperous business man in a large southern city. 
No one can say what heights he might have reached with proper guid- 
ance. Can we provide it for others like him? 

3. The girl who refused to take Latin was right. She needed a 
course in home-making, not what to her was a lot of “baloney” 
about the lupine wet-nurse of Romulus and Remus, nor even a 
knowledge of the three classic divisions of Gaul. There is nothing 
wrong with Latin for some. She simply couldn’t use it. Are we 
still doing this sort of thing? 

4. My case typifies regulations gone to seed. To avoid the per- 
sonal element involved, I will use the case of a college mate who 
experienced even harder luck than mine. He is still living in the 
state and ought to be head of a classics department in some large uni- 
versity. He failed, however, to pass a required course at college, 
hence could never secure a bachelor’s degree. Not having such a 
degree, he could not go on for the master’s or doctor’s degree in his 
specialty, and without a degree he, of course, was lost. Will we 
ever learn a little common sense about such matters? Would any 
institution except a college be so ruthless? What do you suggest 
as the remedy? 

5. The dull and the brilliant college boys mentioned never could 
have done the same type of work at any college, hence should not 
have been yoked together and required to make the attempt. Only a 
very foolish man would expect a Percheron horse to run as fast as 
a racer. Why do intelligent and kindly school and college officials 
treat human beings with less consideration and sympathy? Was 
the low-score boy worth training? Are we sure the high-score boy 
will when graduated necessarily be a success? If not, what are we 
going to do about the situation? 
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What then do all of our educational castastrophes reflect about 
our educational philosophy? Do they not indicate at least two 
things: (1) that we have laid down for all children and young 
people virtually a uniform curriculum, and (2) that we have claimed 
the right to force on pupils and students whatever it is convenient for 
us to offer and to make them take it under whatever conditions we 
see fit to prescribe? Where do school men get such arbitrary powers ? 
From what mount were such sublime prerogatives ever handed 
down? Who is wise enough to exercise such powers? Is not such 
a scheme a perpetuation of the blindest sort of tyranny? How can 
educators argue against other forms of autocracy and still claim the 
right to kill and make alive in their own fields? These are not empty 
questions. Each needs a sensible answer. 

We shall very likely be told that conditions have forced this sort 
of thing upon educators, that they really do seek to improve their 
pupils and students, but that they are so badly underpaid and over- 
worked that no change is possible. Those are excuses but not rea- 
sons. Granted that teachers are grossly underpaid and shamefully 
overworked, we still need to ask what it is that we are trying to do. 
\re we handing down subject matter or training young people? Here 
are some interesting answers. 

One professor says that he has spent long years in mastering 
his small segment of subject matter, that he is allowed to teach 
nothing else, and that pupils or students who sit at his feet simply 
must be prepared in advance to do the assigned work or that he will 
be compelled to fail them. He does not believe that anything could 
possibly be wrong with his material, for he himself has only recently 
passed a most rigid examination under a group of admitted masters. 
Besides, the normal curve demands that a certain per cent of his class 
should fail. 

Let’s pause and talk for a moment about the normal curve. That 
device does to some extent confirm a known fact—namely, that some 
people are more intelligent than others. It may even prophesy that 
a given number will fail on a certain type of scholastic work. It 
does not, however, give to educators a license to reincarnate and 
perpetuate in their fields an ideal which in other walks of life has 
long been discarded and buried. Some of the churches once preached 
that many people were born only to be damned. That dogma is 
now obsolete. In fact, Jesus didn’t seem to think much of it two 
thousand years ago. Shall we as educators longer practice the out- 
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like the haughty French queen, ask in derision why people who cry 
for bread don’t satisfy their hunger by eating cake? Wouldn't it be 
more sensible to provide the bread than to ignore the clamor until 
the “mob” cuts off our heads? This is not a mere figure of speech. 
We shall presently be forced to take cognizance of the fact that a 
common curriculum is just a bit too common. Gold miners used 
to throw on the dump’ everything but gold. They now salvage from 
the waste of other years materials more valuable than gold itself. 

Another professor says, in speaking of uniform requirements, that 
he and his associates have given long and painstaking study to what 
is good for young people, that if they don’t know what a youngster 
should take, he’d like to know who does, etc., etc. Is it entirely out of 
order to make to all such people a few pointed suggestions ? Here are 
some which need consideration : 

1. A man who has just received his Ph.D. has been out of high 
school at least seven years. 

2. During that time he has been a student under men older than 
himself and has, therefore, unconsciously been influenced by their 
viewpoints. In fact, he probably had to accept their views in order 
to get his degree. 

3. Since he was a student in high school, the world at large has 
undergone mighty changes, of which he has had little time to take 
note. 

4. The students whom he is now called upon to teach have in- 
escapably been affected by those changes, and his subject and methods 
may now be unsuited to their needs. 

5. Conditions of employment are vastly different from those he 
knew when he finished high school or college, though he himself 
may not have been a casualty of the depression. 

6. Thousands of young people already trained as he proposes to 
train his class have been unable to make their adjustments to the 
changed order. Why, then, do we need more of the same kind? 

7. Unemployment is a serious menace to young people them- 
selves and to society as well. Young people need jobs even more 
than they need what we call culture. 

8. North Carolina within the last year has sent to prison more 
young people below twenty-five years of age than have been in 
attendance at her five largest colleges, or practically one-half as 
many as have finished high school in this state. That situation is 
fearful. It can not and must not be overlooked. 

9. Prison authorities report that these young people are almost 
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wholly untrained for any sort of work, the shortage of skilled labor 
being so pronounced in the prison population that it is necessary to 
go outside to secure even carpenters, brick masons, etc. Does this 
statement point out a need? If so, shall we act or merely talk of 
the need? 

10. Nobody seems to know what occupations could at present 
absorb our young people, but definite training for even an humble 
position would probably be better than general training which fits 
for nothing. This point is controversial, but needs careful consider- 
ation. 

These statements will probably fail to jar the cocksureness of the 
Sanhedrin, but they are appalling, nevertheless. Shall we longer 
“pass the buck” or would it be more dignified to face the issue? 

Here is the last scholastic dogma that we shall have time to notice. 
The assertion is blandly made that education is not designed to fit 
people for work, but to teach them how to live and enjoy life. There 
is room to doubt the statement, but even if it is true it leaves some- 
thing unsaid. What is the first requisite for enjoying life? Is it 
not that the individual shall first of all be able to earn a living for 
himself and family? Is any subject or curriculum so sacred that it 
must be preserved, even at the price of leaving young people idle and 
useless? Can we hope to perpetuate civilization by constantly talking 
of things far away in time or in space, and by ignoring those more 
vital things which affect our everyday lives? 

The theory that we must give pupils and students a wide and 
variegated background is all right for some. Please remember that 
I make that admission. It is sheer foolishness for many others. I 
hope you will ponder that statement also. Unfortunately for our 
peace of mind, the Almighty failed to create mankind all with pre- 
cisely the same type of mental equipment or with the same sort of 
aspirations. Despite our boasted democracy and our declaration that 
all men are equal, we have not been able to provide all with equal 
environment, equal educational opportunity, or equal ability to get 
on at the same tasks. Let me give a very personal illustration. In 
my own home, there are now dwelling, under as equal opportunity 
as can be provided, two adult brothers. They rate about the same 
in intelligence. One is a splendid student in mathematics and plans 
to go on for his doctorate in that subject. I hope he will do so, for 
[ have always wanted to know what really goes on “out at infinity.” 
The other detests mathematics. Yet both were forced to take that 
course in order to remain in college. There are no alternatives, but 
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the alternative was worse than the preferred requirement. Who had 
the right to punish this second son of mine in such a fashion? I 
am sure that his father had no such right. If I had had the right 
I would not have exercised it, for I don’t believe that his likes and 
dislikes are youthful whims which indicate depravity. This same boy 
breaks out in a rash if he joins the family in eating tomatoes. Phy- 
sicians say he is not ill, but that certain foods, instead of nourishing 
him, actually irritate him. Shall I punish him because he can’t assimi- 
late food which the rest of us enjoy? I have as much right to beat 
him up for failing to digest food which I like as a professor has to 
mistreat him for failing to relish mathematics. The whole idea is, 
of course, preposterous. A man who would punish a child for 
an inherent weakness would be imprisoned or lynched. But surely 
education must be different, for respectable people do punish young- 
sters for mental deficiencies or quirks, and for these accomplish- 
ments we often hand them high-sounding degrees “with all the rights 
and privileges thereof”. 

Before summing up, permit me to say emphatically : 

Superintendent Erwin: 

1. No effort has been made to belittle the school system which 
has furnished me a livelihood and given some opportunity for service. 
I hope that even under that system I may have done much good. 
The statement was made at the outset that extreme cases would be 
used for the sake of emphasis. I do not wish to scrap all we have 
set up, but I do hope to see our offering made suitable for the 
children of all tax-payers. Is that an unreasonable wish? 

Dr. Graham: 


2. No remark about my alma mater is intended as a reflection 
upon that institution or those who have been in authority there since 
I first knew it. North Carolina’s University, as compared to many 
other institutions, is very liberal indeed. I love it and will fight for 
it. But its offering is not elastic enough for all the students whom 
it gladly accepts for registration. We can’t change the students and 
to me it is folly to force all through a common course. We either 
must refuse to admit them or, after we admit them, must use a 
sensible form of guidance. 


My quarrel is not with the curricula nor with persons charged 
with administering those curricula. It is with a philosophy. Is it 
wrong to change our philosophy when civilization changes? 

I have, in perfectly good humor but very seriously, advanced the 
theory that uniform and compulsory requirements are wrong, that 
no man nor group of men should undertake to say what a given 
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student should or should not study. Shall we then say that the 
student should be allowed to make all of his own selections and to 
shape his own course of action? Not at all. We need a combina- 
tion of student selection with competent faculty advice. Faculty 
advice would be little better than no advice if given without due in- 
vestigation of all the factors involved. We need to set out very early 
in the child’s school experience to chart his accomplishments and his 
failures, to study his capabilities and his limitations. We need to 
keep cumulative records and to pass these on from grade to grade 
and from school level to college level. \Ve need to have accessible 
at all times all data that can be assembled which could indicate the 
type of training best suited to the individual, and we need constantly 
to advise with the youngster with reference to his reactions to our 
various stimuli. Thomas Edison succeeded despite his teacher and 
the little curriculum which sought to hamper him. Those lights 
are a monument to his genius. His teacher has long since passed 
on to a well-merited oblivion. lLet’s not even inquire what might 
have been the teacher's name. “Requiescat in pace.” Thousands 
of other staunch souls have cut loose from their school impediments 
and have gone on to success. Heaven bless their independence and 
zeal! Unnumbered thousands, however, have accepted the school 
pronouncement that they were morons, dolts, sluggards, or imbeciles, 
and have either slumped down into unsatisfactory and useless lives 
or have rushed forth to state their disappointment in extortion or 
crime. What shall we do to prevent such “slaughter of the inno- 
cents”? 

It is a fearful responsibility to train young people wrong. No 
pride of opinion can be pleaded in justification for so heinous an 
offense. Practical ways and means can and must be found to correct 
our errors. It will even be cheaper in the long run to teach all 
children aright. Let us tell the legislature this secret. We may be 
able to get results if we can show that we can save money. 

George Eliot had printed on the fly-leaf of her great novel, Silas 
Marner, a sentence which I should like to leave with you. When 
understood, it will serve as a guide in all we may devise for our 
children. It reads: “A child more than aught else which God has 
given to declining man brings with it hope and forward-looking 
thought.” 

The emphasis is on forward. We do not need to despise the past 
in order to escape from its errors. The greatness of our ancestors 


(Continued on Page 297) 
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TEACHER’S LOYALTY OATHS 


G. O. Munpce 


_ or more states have placed upon their statute books 
laws requiring teachers, before they enter on their duties in the 
classroom, to subscribe to certain “Loyalty Oaths.” Certain sometimes 
audible murmurings here in North Carolina indicate that it is not 
entirely improbable that the incoming General Assembly may find 
a fairly well-backed effort to place similar legislation on its calendar. 
Just why teachers should be singled out for this imposition, while 
preachers, radio speakers, and platform lecturers are not included, 
is not quite clear. 

Such an oath for teachers is not a constitutional provision. A 
careful reading of the Constitution, including all amendments, will 
reveal no mention of loyalty oaths, nor even any mention of loyalty. 
True, there is a provision that all executive, administrative, and ju- 
dicial officers shall, when they assume office, be required to subscribe 
to an oath to “faithfully execute the duties of the office” to which 
they have been chosen and to “support the constitution.” Such an 
oath imposes no issue of loyalty. It implies an unswerving attention 
to the duties of office. One may perform honestly and conscientiously 
the duties of an office under a constitution and yet be far from loyal 
to that constitution. “Loyalty is something that one lives, not some- 
ihing that one professes.” Any loyalty oath is only a profession— 
an affirmation imposed by authority. Authority can impose an oath, 
but no authority can impose loyalty. Loyalty is something which 
comes from the inner consciousness of the individual, a force that 
responds to the feeling that the institution to which loyalty is accorded 
is something which within itself possesses values that deserve ac- 
ceptance and appreciation. 

At the time of the enactment of the teacher’s oath law by the 
legislature of New York, The Wall Street Journal, a periodical which 
can hardly be regarded as being either communistic or socialistic 
in its attitudes, carried an editorial in which it spoke of this type 
of legislation as an affront to American Democracy. “Laws can be 
framed,” this editorial affirms, “to reach acts and utterances; they 
seldom, if ever, control a state of mind.” The liberal press has al- 
most without exception condemned such legislation as an invasion of 
human rights and a step toward the abrogation of Democracy. 

Who then is responsible for the propaganda which has led to the 
enactment of these loyalty oaths? No very extended search is nec- 
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essary to place the responsibility. William Randolph Hearst and his 
chain of newspapers, the 100 per cent super-patriotic societies like the 
Liberty League, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and other 
similar national and local organizations may be credited with the 
greater part of the propaganda and lobbying for this entirely un- 
\merican legislation. 

\nother type of legislation which is being fostered by this same 
group of super-patriots is that requiring the saluting of the flag in 
the public schools. In one state, Massachusetts, a state which has long 
boasted of its superior culture, “it has been possible to expel chil- 
dren from school or threaten them with a sentence to jail for refusal 
to salute the flag, although the refusal was based on religious scruples 
and was in obedience to wishes of parents.” And this in the face of 
the fact that the Constitution is supposed to guarantee religious free- 
dom. It is open to serious questioning whether this compulsory flag- 
honoring may not result in contempt for the flag and for that for 
which it stands rather than in fealty to the same. 

It must not be forgotten that there is a positive as well as a nega- 
tive side of the problem of loyalty oaths. Ostensibly these oaths 
have for their purpose the holding of teachers to the strictly orthodox 
interpretation of cultural change. Any effort on the part of teachers 
or schools to arouse to any considerable degree the thinking powers 
of pupils is not regarded with favor by these stalwart supporters of 
the status quo. An intelligent citizenship is the thing most to be 
feared by those reaping advantage from special privilege. They fear 
change, although change has marked the course of cultural develop- 
ment through countless eons of time. 

Teachers, when they subscribe to an oath to “uphold and sup- 
port the Constitution,” should understand that under the positive 
terms of that oath, it becomes their duty, their sworn obligation, not 
only not to violate the constitution themselves, but also to prevent its 
violation by others. It becomes their duty to act when the constitu- 
tional rights of any citizen are placed in jeopardy. The denial of 
freedom of speech to labor leaders and to others, racial discrimina- 
tion, denial of equal justice as between those who have wealth and 
those who have not, denial of equal voting privileges to minority 
groups, these conditions, all of which are much too common through- 
out the entire range of our country, come clearly within the com- 
pass of the oath to “uphold and support” the Constitution. 

The oath is in itself in opposition to the clear mandate of the 
Constitution in that it restricts, or seeks to restrict the freedom of 


(Continued on Page 298) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Ginuz 
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FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
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By René Harpre 
IVoman’'s College, University of North Carolina 


IVE YEARS ago, November, 1931, in an article published by 
| Spe North Carolina Teacher (now North Carolina Education), 
under the title: “Wanted: a Service Station for French Teachers,” 
I summed up some ideas I had been expressing freely in different 
teachers’ meetings in North Carolina ever since 1926, and concluded 
by asking this question: When shall we see, in the South and for 
the South, a French Summer School with a French House? 

Were I now to write an article on the same subject, I would 
use the same words and the same arguments, except that instead of 
mentioning a ten per cent cut in the teachers’ salary, I should have 
to speak of a twelve per cent cut. In 1936 the situation and the 
problem are still the same as they were in 1931 when I had to write: 
“Our teachers want immediate help. . . . In order to teach efficiently, 
they want to study the language in practical courses. 
Study abroad is as much a necessity for French teachers as re- 
ceiving a college diploma ; yet we know that in most cases it is next to 
impossible. Moreover, one should not try to go abroad without a 
serious preparation. . . . Only a few [colleges and universities] 
offer, in special summer schools, that preparation, indispensable to a 
sojourn abroad, and contact with French scholars and instructors. 
.. . They are unfortunately situated far away from North Carolina 
and they are too expensive for the majority of our teachers. 7 
The conditions which make immediate help to our French teachers 
imperative have not changed 
urgent. 

It was to offer a solution to the teachers’ problem that the Alliance 





except that the need may be more 


Francaise of Greensboro sponsored last spring a French School with 
a French House in the mountains of North Carolina. Unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, in spite of satisfactory advance registration, prevented 
the opening of the School, which was understood by all as only a 
temporary halt, and not at all as an abandonment of our plans. Teach- 
ers’ letters fortify us in our conviction that the “Service Station’’ is 
still “wanted.” 
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It will therefore be very gratifying to the French teachers of 
the Carolinas and of the neighboring states who were so interested 
in our proposed French Summer School, to know that the University 
of the South, at Sewanee, Tennessee, is planning to open a French 
School with a French House on its campus next summer. I have been 
asked to assume the direction of this French Summer School, in col- 
laboration with Professor D. E. Frierson, of the University of the 
South, Professor Hugo Giduz, of the University of North Carolina, 
and others. Our bulletins last spring made our plans known to all 
French teachers in this state; these plans will this year be about the 
same. Only French will be used on the campus of the school; only 
French courses will be offered; our students will be segregated from 
all other students. We plan again to offer “six weeks of intensive 
work in French, in a French atmosphere, in the mountains.” Cred- 
its will be granted for satisfactory work; eventually, graduate cred- 
its will be granted for work towards a master’s degree in French. 
Special stress will be laid upon “basic practical courses conducive to 
1 complete mastery of the French language” and upon “corrective and 
constructive language courses, based upon the teachers immediate 
needs and problems.” At the same time,” a parallel program of 
cultural courses on French literature, history, geography and civiliza- 
tion will be offered”; this with graduate work in view. Our insist- 
ence upon practical courses does not mean that we shall sacrifice the 
literary courses. It means only that before our students can work 
with our specialists on French literature, they will have to satisfy us 
about their oral and written command of the French language, as we 
think that the knowledge of the living language is a necessary pre- 
requisite to the study of literature. At the same time we think, 
too, that a mastery of the language is a prerequisite to efficient 
teaching, and the teaching of French in our high schools is what in- 
terests us mainly at the present.! ; 





This year the South Atlantic Modern Language Association and 
the American Association of Teachers of French will meet in con- 
junction with the Modern Language Association of America in Rich- 
mond, December 29-31. As usual I am urging all who can do so to 
attend as many of these meetings as possible. It is only through 
learning what others in our field are doing that we can improve out 
own work, and keep from stagnating. The SAMLA and the AATF 
will have their meetings on December 31 at the close of the MLAA 

H. G. 
1 For information co~cerning the status of instruction in the North Carolina high schools 


see “1936 Placement Tests in French at the University of North Carolina,” by Hugo Giduz, 
The High School Journal, November, 1936. 
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The Business Education Column 


Conducted by B. FRANK KYKER 











One Hunprep YEARS OF Business EDUCATION 

NASMUCH as we are celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
| public education in North Carolina, it seems appropriate to con- 
sider the changes that have taken place and the progress that has been 
made in the field of business education during the century. 

John Dewey recently stated: “Educational methods and ideas 
have changed rapidly in all lines in the last fifty years, but it may 
be doubted whether anywhere else as much as, and as fast as in the 
field of commercial education.”* One may add that the most signifi- 
cant changes in high school business education have taken place in the 
last fifteen years. What are these changes? We shall have space to 
consider only the most important ones briefly. 

The first formal business training in the United States was offered 
by the private business schools that were organized one hundred years 
ago. During the first seventy-five years of the century, practically 
all leadership in business education was furnished by the private busi- 
ness school; therefore, it was but natural that when business courses 
were offered in the public high school, the course of study and its 
objectives, the methods of teaching, and the teachers themselves, 
should be inherited by the public high; school from the private busi- 
ness college. This inheritance has been one of the most retarding in- 
fluences in public business education. 

In making this statement of fact, there is implied no criticism of 
the constructive services that are being rendered by many private 
business schools. Within the last fifteen years, however, the direc- 
tion of and the leadership in secondary business education have 
passed to groups and institutions interested primarily in public edu- 
cation. This new leadership is resulting in a program in business 
education that is based on the findings of research, investigation, and 
experimentation, instead of tradition, imitation, and personal preju- 
dices. 


* Dewey, John, ‘“‘Foreword,” First Yearbook, Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
p. Nili. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The significant changes in business education become readily ap- 
parent when one compares the teachers, the objectives, the course 
of study, the standards, the methods of teaching, and the enrollment 
of fifty years ago with those in our progressive schools at the present 
time. 

The first business teachers were drawn directly from the business 
office where their business training had been of an apprenticeship na- 
ture only. When business courses were first offered in the public 
high schools, teachers for these courses were obtained from the private 
business school. The academic preparation of these teachers was, 


therefore, limited, and even their business training was frequently 


confined to a six-month business course. The responsibility for 
this deplorable condition in the past—in fact in the too recent past— 
rests squarely upon school administrators who did not demand 
properly trained teachers, and teachers colleges and universities that 
failed to establish curricula for the training of business teachers. 
Fortunately conditions are changing. With comprehensive business 
teacher training curricula in many colleges and with graduate courses 
in business education in leading universities, the new teacher of sec- 
ondary business subjects has a background in the arts and sciences 
and a broad foundation in economics and commerce on which he has 
built his professional training in general education and his specialized 
courses in business education. Such persons as heads of business 
cepartments, city supervisors of commercial education, state direc- 
tors, teachers, and administrators of business education in teachers’ 
colleges and universities have training and exercise leadership com- 
parable to their professional brothers in other fields of education. 

The changes in the objectives of business education and in the 
course of study on the secondary level have been no less striking than 
the improvement that has taken place in the teaching personnel. 
Without any regard for the occupational opportunities that are open 
to high school graduates, the traditional business course of study 
continued to give no training for eighty per cent of the business po- 
sitions for which high school graduates and drop-outs are employed. 
The larger high schools are now rapidly adding courses in salesman- 
ship, merchandising, and clerical training which adjusts the training 
offered to the occupational opportunities revealed by the census and 
numerous occupational and follow-up surveys. The smattering of 
shorthand, typewriting, etc., in the small high school is giving way to 
a more serviceable social-business curriculum adapted to the needs of 
rural life. 
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To achieve a reasonable degree of business literacy and to con- 
tribute to an economic understanding, the business curriculum has 
been enriched by adding courses that will meet the consumer and 
social-business needs of the individual. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the many changes in teach- 
ing methods that have resulted from the research and experimen- 
tal studies conducted by universities that are offering graduate courses 
in business education. Suffice it to say, however, that the functional 
and direct methods of teaching shorthand and the word and sentence 
methods of teaching typewriting represent an improvement com- 
parable to the direct methods of teaching modern languages and the 
sentence method of teaching reading. The testing movement, too, has 
made significant progress in the field of business education. Tests that 
have been validated by objective criteria are available for many of 
the business subjects. 

The up-grading trend in business education has manifested itselt 
in recent years. Business courses formerly taught on the junior high 
school level are now found in the senior high school, and many of 
the vocational business courses taught in the senior high school are 
now being moved up to the college level. Employers are demanding 
workers who are older and who possess a good personality, high intel- 
ligence, and the ability to perform their duties with a high degree of 
efficiency. Instead of making the business department the “dump- 
ing ground” for weak students, progressive schools are now adopt- 
ing the practice of selective enrollment for such courses as stenog- 
raphy and vocational bookkeeping. Even many of the best private 
business schools will not enroll a student if he is not at least a high 
school graduate. 

Along with the changes in teaching personnel, enrichment of cur- 
ricula, improvement of teaching methods, and higher standards, has 
come a fine professional attitude on the part of business teachers. In 
increasing number, business teachers are becoming members of re- 
gional and national associations, are attending the conventions of 
their group, subscribing to professional journals, attending sum- 
mer sessions for graduate study, and making constructive contribu- 
tions to educational journals. 


QUANTITATIVE CHANGES 
As important as have been these qualitative changes in business 
education, they are no less striking than the quantitative changes. 
Enrollment in business courses in public high schools has increased 


(Continued on Page 2°8) 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by Benson W. Davis 





THE NEw BEGINNERS’ TEXTS IN LATIN 
By A. Ll. Susk1n 


J. 
Bf rrtirrensing of elementary Latin who have examined the 
most recent textbooks for beginners in their subject cannot but 
be impressed with the striking differences between these new books 
and the texts which they themselves used to study some years ago. 
They may without fear of contradiction assert that in this rapidly 
changing age in which we live Latin is “keeping up with the times,” 
and that more and more inducements are now being offered to the 
high school pupil to enter the study of Latin as a lively and fasci 
nating field of endeavor. 

The new textbooks in Latin have been written with the idea 
in view that boys and girls who study the subject for only a short 
time have a right to expect more than merely the acquisition of a 
few rules of grammar, a rather scanty Latin vocabulary, and an in- 
troduction to the matter of word derivation. In short, although the 
chief emphasis is, naturally, still upon these essential elements of 
latin study, the modern approach to the classics is primarily cultural. 
The new beginners’ texts tend to introduce, to a much greater ex- 
tent than heretofore, material designed to lead to a proper concep- 
tion of Roman civilization to which we owe so much of our own cul- 
ture. 

Nowadays when the beginner in Latin opens his new book for 
the first time in order to find out what is before him, he is con- 
fronted, not by page after page of dreary paradigms and rules, re- 
ligved all too seldom by maps and pictures of classical ruins, but, first 
of all, by copious illustrations showing ancient activities with the 
breath of life breathed into them. A great many of the pictures are 
printed in attractive colors. There are scenes from recent motion 
pictures representing ancient life and showing that the Rome of cen- 
turies ago was not a still, silent place, as grim and cold as the stones 
of its great edifices, but a place where real flesh-and-blood people 
lived and enjoyed themselves under conditions not totally unlike those 
in our own land today. The student beginning Latin finds in his book 
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many pages devoted to interesting discussions of such subjects as 
“The Houses of the Romans,” “Roman Costumes and Personal 
Ornaments,” “The Roman School,” “The Theater in Rome,” “Sports 
and Entertainments,” “Books,” “Roman Gods and Goddesses,” and 
“The Great Extent of Rome’s Influence.” 

The modern Latin textbooks meet or surpass the requirements 
of the state course of study for first year Latin in grammar and 
reading, with emphasis on fluent reading of easy material as the best 
approach to formal grammar. They relieve the teacher of the neces- 
sity of explaining all general grammatical principles in full, by in- 
cluding discussions of the grammar of our own language along with 
the treatment of Latin grammar, and by avoiding the rash assump- 
tion that the students have acquired beforehand a knowledge of the 
elements of English forms and syntax. The modern textbooks thus 
serve a double purpose: they teach elementary Latin, and they teach, 
or review, elementary English at the same time. Etymologies re- 
ceive the attention which they admittedly deserve, and the pupils are 
constantly stimulated to do original thinking along this profitable line. 
The Latin stories are carefully graded so as not to present in- 
superable obstacles to progress in translation but to afford easy steps 
toward mastery of the Latin language. Motivation is assured by care- 
fully selected subjects of intrinsic interest to children. 

In fine, the teacher of Latin who examines the latest beginners’ 
books in his field must inevitably feel that in the future Latin stu- 
dents will show more enthusiasm and pleasure in learning this great 
language, and will be able to derive benefit from their study to an 


even greater degree than they have in the past.! 


CONVENTIONS 


It is fortunate that the fourteenth annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association is being held this year at 
Hotel Andrew Johnson, November 26, 27, and 28 at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, which is easily within the reach of business teachers of North 
Carolina. Dr. Dodd, the president of the association, has arranged an 
outstanding program. Your attendance will prove interesting and 
professionally profitable. 


1 For a bibliography of recent Latin texts see ‘“‘The Latin Column,” The High School 
Journal, vol. XIX, Octcber, 1936. 





















The Physical Education Column 


Conducted by Ottver K. CORNWELL 








Box1nc As A PART OF THE PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MicHaEL Z. RONMAN 


OXING has been declared by many educators throughout this 
ori an unfit activity for intercollegiate and interscholastic 
competition for the following reasons : 

(1) It is coached by the old time professional fighter who teaches 
the boxing participants the old methods and techniques in the art of 
self defense. 

(2) Because of the dangerous results accumulating from his 
teaching in terms of the student participating. 

(3) Because of the desire of the college boxing participant to 
fight professionally after completing a successful college boxing 
career. 

(4) Because the spectator fails to recognize the difference be- 
tween professional and inter-collegiate or inter-scholastic boxing in re- 
spect to: ; 

1. Codperating with the boxing officials by maintaining silence 
during the progress of a round. 

2. The general desire to have a slugging type of individual rather 
than the smart boxer. 

3. Failure of the judges and the referee to score points according 
to the rules set down by the National Inter-Collegiate Boxing Asso- 
ciation. 

4. Because of the failure of the referee to stop a fight when 
either participant is in danger of injury. 

5. Because of the injurious effects of boxing, namely the physi- 
cal punishment sometimes absorbed by an opponent which affects the 
condition of the mind. 

These and many other reasons are the causes for the educators’ 
failure to recognize boxing as an acceptable activity in high schools 
and colleges. In my opinion, they are absolutely right if the afore- 


mentioned results prevail. However, let us try to solve the problem 
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by asking the question: In what way can we remedy some of these ex- 
isting defects? Second, what are the benefits derived from this sport? 

Boxing, if properly supervised and taught, is one of the cleanest 
and most interesting of all sports. A great deal of its popularity arises 
from the fact that it is an individual as well as a team sport. The 
National Collegiate Boxing Association should be commended for 
its splendid work in setting up rules which, when adequately en- 
forced, makes boxing a splendid addition to a well-rounded program 
in intramural and interscholastic sport. 


Goop TEACHING AND SUPERVISION EssENTIAL 

My own personal belief is that everyone should learn something 
about the art of self defense. Good teaching is necessary if this is to 
be accomplished. In good teaching the first step in learning the art of 
self defense is to start off with the fundamentals. The fundamental 
skills include: stance, proper balance and footwork, use of the hands, 
blocking, offense and defense. In the defense the boxer should be 
taught to ward off blows by the proper usage of the hands, arms, 
elbows, and the shoulders. This is developed only through constant 
practice as well as through experience in actual participation. 

Another important matter which comes under the heading of 
good teaching is never to allow an individual to take part in any meet 
unless he is physically fit. In this matter of teaching we should be 
constantly alert for opportunities to develop the individual both men- 
tally and physically ; also we should strive for the building of desirable 
character values (which includes sportsmanship as well as the con- 
trol of his emotions). Emotional control is of fundamental impor- 
tance for participants in all sports. In boxing you learn that con- 
trol of your emotions is necessary if you are to come out on top. For 
example, a person who becomes angered cannot show that his emo- 
tions are aroused; if he does he usually loses control of himself by 
either swinging wild or opening himself up in other ways. 

According to the National Collegiate Athletic Association box- 
ing rules a decision of the judges and referee must be rendered after 
three rounds of fighting. In tournament boxing no draw decisions are 
allowed and there must be no extra rounds. The announcer will col- 
lect the slips from each official and report the results to the referee, 
who makes the final decision. It is suggested that ten points be 
awarded to the winner of each round, and a proportionate number of 
points should be awarded to an opponent who loses the round. If the 
round is even, ten points should be given to both contestants. The 
winner should be determined by the total number of points scored, 
and not by the number of rounds won. 
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Points should be awarded for both offense and defense. Clean 
hits, aggressive action and well delivered partial hits should be con- 
sidered in allotting points for offense. Blocking, making an opponent 
miss, balance, and readiness to counter-attack should be considered 
in scoring points for defense. 

When the bout is so equal that it is hard to give a decision one 
way or the other it is best to favor the boxer who displayed the best 
generalship and style. Many judges and referees count the winning 
of the last round as extremely, important if the bout judged on the 
number of points for the three rounds is even. This seems a logical 
conclusion, since condition would play the deciding factor in a last 
round spurt, and certainly condition should be rated highly in the se- 
lection of a winner. 

The most common foul committed in college boxing, as judged 
by the National Collegiate Boxing Association, is that of unnecessary 
holding or clinching, and hitting while coming away from the clinch. 
When the referee says, “Break!” both boxers should immediately 
step away from each other. It is not necessary for them to let their 
hands drop but break should be mpde immediately. Failure to re- 
spond constitutes a rule infraction and should be judged accordingly. 

These aforementioned rules and regulations are taken from those 
that were set up by the Eastern Inter-Collegiate Boxing Association 
during the 1936 Inter-Collegiates held at Penn State. 


3ENEFITS OF BOXING 


In boxing, the individual is reliant on his own abilities. He must 
develop unusual agility and alertness as well as a keen sense of ob- 
servation. As a team sport the individual must realize the importance 
of working with a unit, and therefore he is dependent on his own initi- 
ative to cOoperate as a member of a team. 

Through a keen knowledge of boxing you can be counted upon to 
defend yourself in any emergency. The very nature of the sport 
teaches you to be self-reliant and self-confident. Unlike many other 
sports, it develops every part of the body due to the fact that all mus- 
cles are called into play. Your mental reactions become highly de- 
veloped, which results from a conditioned process in your habit forma- 
tions. 

The aim of physical education is to produce in an educational sys- 
tem a well-rounded individual physically and mentally. Boxing has 
great potential possibilities to further this aim. As in all other sports 
the quality of leadership pretty well determines the type of outcomes. 
We need better teaching and coaching not only in boxing but in all 
the phases of the physical education program. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE CouRSE IN H1iGH ScHOOL MATHEMATICS 


URING the summer of 1935 a group of high school mathemat- 
ip» teachers enrolled in a course in the University of North Car- 
olina Summer School. The purpose of this course was to make a 
thorough study of the curriculum from the standpoint of math- 
ematics, and to propose a state course of study in this subject. The 
people who composed this class were experienced teachers. One was 
the head of the mathematics department in one of the high schools 
in one of the largest cities in North Carolina, one was a critic teacher 
in one of the normal schools of Georgia, while the others were, with 
one or two exceptions, mathematics teachers with a considerable 
amount of experience in some of the better schools in the state. 

This group outlined a course of study in mathematics which they 
felt would be most helpful to the classroom teacher. They worked 
out carefully the materials and objectives for each year’s work and 
submitted sample units in each of the commonly designated subjects 
such as algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Nothing was included in 
this outline that did not meet with the approval of a majority of the 
group and practically all of it met with unanimous approval. This 
outline was submitted to the State Department of Education for their 
consideration in revising the course of study in mathematics in North 
Carolina. 

So far as the materials and their grade placement are concerned 
the final draft of the state course of study in mathematics is prac- 
tically the same as the outline submitted by this class. However, be- 
cause of the small amount of space allotted by the Department of 
Education to the mathematics course of study a considerable amount 
of the course as prepared by this class was deleted. Among this de- 
leted material was what the class chose to call an alternative course. 

It was the feeling of this summer school class that there are large 
numbers of pupils in the state whose training in mathematics is such 
by the time they reach high school as to warrant a course for them 


pitched at a little higher level than the one outlined in the state course 
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of study, which is published as “A Study in Curriculum Problems of 
the North Carolina Public Schools.” Publication No. 189. This condi- 
tion may be brought about by any one of a number of circum- 
stances or a combination of any or all of them. Such conditioning fac- 
tors would be a nine months school term, superior teaching up to 
this point, unusual ability of the pupil to grasp mathematics, a twelve 
year school system so that the pupils have had eight years of school- 
ing before entering high school. In school systems in which all of 
its pupils are thus prepared or in other systems where groups of pu- 
pils can be formed who are thus prepared the following course was 
recommended : 

First YEAR—Algebra. The general scope of this course was the 
same as that outlined for the second year in the State Course of 
Study. However, if this course is followed, care should be taken to 
bridge the gap between the arithmetic of the elementary school and 
this course. 

SECOND YEAR—Plane Geometry. The material of this course 
should be the same as that outlined in the State Course of Study 
for the third year. 

Tuirp YEAR—Algebra. The material for this course should 
be the same as that outlined by the State Course of Study for the ad- 
vanced algebra course. 

FourtH YEAR—The material for this year’s work may be chosen 
from the following half-vear courses: (1) Solid Geometry, (2) Trig- 
onometry, and (3) Advanced Arithmetic. 


It will be seen at once that this course is on a little higher level 
than that in the State Course of Study. Yet it is not beyond the reach 
of those pupils who have received good training in mathematics 
throughout their school careers and who have reasonably good ability. 

There are a considerable number of schools in the state in which 
courses either identical to or similar to this one are used. Just re- 
cently a city superintendent asked as to the advisability of giving a 
course similar to this to those who were preparing for college entrance 
and to those who were not going to college, but who were reasonably 
good in mathematics. 

It seems to me that schools like the one mentioned by this super- 
intendent should be encouraged to plan such courses as will be in 
keeping with the ability of their pupils and which will the better pre- 
pare them either for college entrance or for their places in life, wher- 
ever those places may be. It is to be hoped that this article may be 
the means of encouraging other schools to use this “alternative 
course” wherever conditions warrant it. 
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Shall AND Will In RECENT TEXTBOOKS 


| LAST month’s issue of THe High ScHoor Journat I dis- 
cussed the results of a questionnaire on shall and will given to the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina, and considered the prob- 
lem of teaching these auxiliaries. Since about 93 per cent of this 
highly educated group (of 152 who sent in replies) disregard the 
rule (numbered 3 in the questionnaire) that in second and third per- 
son questions the auxiliary should be used that is expected in the 
answer, and since about 86 per cent do not observe the rule (4) 
that in indirect quotations the shall or will of the original statement 
should be retained, I drew the conclusion that it was quite useless for 
elementary and high school teachers to teach these rules to their 
pupils. 

I also discussed at some length the rule (1) that in the first per- 
son mere or plain futurity should be expressed by shall, and the rule 
(2) that futurity implying any of the added ideas of intention, voli- 
tion, wish, consent, promise, determination, and other acts of will 
should in the first person be expressed by will. I expressed the 
opinion that the great confusion everywhere apparent in this country 
in regard to the observance of these rules was due in some measure 
to oversimplified and inaccurate textbooks and teaching. Without 
advocating any change in the substance of these two rules, I urged as 
a practical method of reducing the confusion a change in point of 
view or of attack which would lead us to say to our pupils, “In the 
first person let all acts of will be expressed by will; let nothing but 
futurity be expressed by shall.” As most of our expressions looking 
toward the future involve some act of will, especially intention, will 
in all persons is the ordinary way to express what the subject is go- 
ing to do; shall expresses what he does without conscious inten- 
tion, what he can’t help doing or feeling or being. 

Some modern linguists would go a good deal farther than I have 
suggested and would follow the natural tendency of the language to 
make will the regular future auxiliary in the first person as it now is in 
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the second and third. If that tendency ever becomes an accomplished 
fact, most of the problems of teaching these auxiliaries will disappear. 
Teachers who are attracted—or repelled—by such a possibility will 
he interested in Professor Krapp’s discussion in The English Lan- 
guage in America, pp. 264-268. 

In this issue I will (i.e., intend to) consider some recent textbooks 
in the light of the conclusions drawn from the investigation referred 
to above. 

In Tanner’s Correct English, a book very widely used in this 
state during recent years, all the rules are given substantially as they 
are stated after the numbers 1 to 4 above. That is, rules 3 and 4 are 
insisted upon although they are not now observed by the great major- 
ity of educated people. Rule 2 is stated more fully and accurately 
than in most textbooks but omits the very necessary word intention. 

In Ward’s Sentence and Theme, a book generally used here be- 
fore Tanner, the attitude of the author is almost the opposite of Tan- 
ner’s. Rules 3 and 4 are not given at all, and the statement of the 
substance of rules 1 and 2 would be considered very inadequate by 
any one who cared to insist on the distinction between the auxiliaries. 
In an appendix Ward says, “Textbooks still parade ‘Shall you be?’ 
and ‘She said she should ° but the writer has found it impossible to 
establish in his classes the plainest ‘I shall’ or ‘We should’ except as 
an enforced and bewildering artificiality." He evidently is in agree- 
ment with the attitude of Krapp stated above and seems to regard 
it as useless to oppose the natural tendency of the language to make 
will and would regular future auxiliaries in the first person. This 
is surprising and refreshing in contrast with his clinging to an ancient 
and unworkable definition of the infinitive as always a noun and his 
hair-splitting and beating-the-devil-around-a-bush method of justify- 
ing his position. 

Local teachers will be especially interested in comparing the very 
different treatments of shall and will in Ward and Tanner with that in 
Tressler’s English in Action, which recently received state-wide adop- 
tion in North Carolina. Thessler abandons both of the rules (3 and 
4) so overwhelmingly rejected by the University poll. He retains 
rules 1 and 2. In rule 2 he fails to include the word intention, a fail- 
ure which leaves the pupil in the dark about the particular choice be- 
tween shall and will that he has perhaps most frequent occasion to 
make. The inclusion of that word not only would bring his state- 
ment into more accurate agreement with the usage of so-called stand- 


ard English as stated in The King’s English but, strange as it 
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seems, would bring it into line with the modern tendency of the lan- 
guage to use wil instead of shall in most first person futures. Ac- 
cordingly I would advise teachers in North Carolina to insert the word 
intention in section 85 on page 278 of Course 4, and I hope that Mr. 
Tressler will insert the word in the first revision of his book. In the 
face of the regular use of will in the first person to express an ordinary 
intention, from Chaucer’s time to the present, it is surprising that 
so many American grammars give no instruction to their readers 
on this point or let the readers assume that intention is the same 
thing as simple futurity, which it certainly is not. Another omis- 
sion in Mr. Tressler’s statement of this rule may be more mislead- 
ing. Any child reading the assertion that shall is used in the second 
and third persons to express determination, command, etc., would 
understand it to mean that the determination of the subject is so ex- 
pressed, when of course the determination intended is that of the 
speaker or of some other person. Too many grammars state the rule 
in this inaccurate way. I am glad to note that in this book there 
are no hair-splitting distinctions between what are and what are not 
future auxiliaries. 

On the other hand, in Knickerbocker, Clark, and Veit’s Think- 
ing Speaking and Writing, Fourth Year, we find just these fine 
and quite useless distinctions. We are told that in J will do this 
for you, will is a future auxiliary if it means / am determined, but 
that if it means J am willing, it is the main verb and do is the infini- 
tive. But in exactly similar cases discussed in Kittridge and Farley’s 
Advanced Grammar we are told that will is not a future auxiliary 
in either instance. Both statements are incapable of proof, and both 
are of no use whatever in teaching pupils to use the auxiliaries cor- 
rectly. How can any one prove that the idea of volition has com- 
pletely disappeared from will in He will go and that it means noth- 
ing but futurity, or that the idea of futurity has never been present 
and is not present in J will go, or who shall measure the volition or 
the futurity in each? But that, apparently is just what ninth year 
children are expected to do, for they are told, “Never say / will to 
express future time unless you say it with emphasis and mean that 
you are determined.” They must pause in each instance to decide 
whether they are expressing future time or not or how much voli- 
tion there is in their futurity or how much futurity in their volition. 
Instead—but see paragraph 2 above. This book retains rule 3 (Shall 
you go to the circus? Parents being taken to the circus against 
their will, no doubt!) but omits rule 4. The whole section should 
be rewritten. 
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In Helen Rand’s English at Work, Book II, and in Webster’s 
Good English Through Practice, Book III, I find no mention of 
shall or will in either index or text. 

Speak! Read! Write!, by Elizabeth Crowe Hannum, which won 
first prize last year in a textbook competition, contains an accurate 
historical statement about the future auxiliaries. The author’s state- 
ment of the first rule omits mere or simple or plain before future 
and consequently fails to make sufficiently clear the idea that shall 
should show nothing but future time. She retains rules 3 and 4. 

Progress in English, Book II, by Clark and Knox, gives accurate 
statements of rules 1 and 3. It omits rule 4. Its statement of rule 2 
is unsatisfactory because it mentions only promise and determina- 
tion. Pupils are given no instruction in regard to intention or con- 
sent. An excellent feature of the treatment of the auxiliaries in 
this book is the making of entirely separate statements for the first 
person on the one hand and for the second and third on the other. 
A number of grammars make inaccurate statements of rule 2 be- 
cause they try to put it all into one sentence. 

In Explaining Yourself, Part III, by Wade, Blossom, and 
Eaton, the first rule is given accurately. Rule 3 is required (See 
Ward’s comment). Rule 2 is unsatisfactory in the same two re- 
spects as that given by Tressler. See discussion under Tressler. 

The same criticisms apply, but with greater force, to Cook’s 
is men- 
tioned in rule 2. The first rule is open to the same criticism as that 
in Hannum. , 

In High School English, by Canby, Opdyke, and others, all four 
rules are given. Rule 2 is open to the second criticism of the same 
rule in Tressler. 





Using English. Only determination—not even promise 


Your English Problems, by Easterbrook, Clark, and Knicker- 
bocker, makes the common error of limiting will in the first person 
to the expression of determination and promise. See paragraph 2 
above and the discussion under Tressler. 

In Elements of English Composition, by Center and Holmes, 
rule 1 is correctly given. Rule 2, I am glad to notice, includes inten- 
tion with determination, although it mentions no other form of 
volition. Rule 3 is retained, but the comment is added that will is 
used much more frequently than shall. 

It will be evident from my comments on these books that most 
of them show some progress; that is, more disposition than earlier 
books to conform to the actual speech of the time: for they nearly 
all have discarded the old rule for indirect quotations; a few have 
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dropped the rule for second and third person questions, which is 
probably equally dead outside of English classrooms; and two, ap- 
parently willing to let nature take its course, and going too far, I 
think, have disregarded the entire subject. The most common weak- 
ness of the books in the treatment of shall and will is the inadequate 
statement of rule 2, following rather closely the same fault in their 
predecessors of the last fifty or sixty years, which, as I showed in 
last month’s JouRNAL, I considered one of the most evident causes of 
the present confusion in the use of these auxiliaries. 


THE NEED FOR MORE AND BETTER VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(Continued from Page 278) 


rests on the fact that they met the responsibilities of the days in 
which they lived. All that can be asked of us is that we shall equally 
acquit ourselves in the generation now upon us. Fortunately, there 
is hope that North Carolina will live up to its obligations. All who 
know Clyde Erwin and Frank Graham regard both of them as able 
and sincere. If they were insincere, we should have small hope in- 
deed. Each has recently received a vote of confidence in his leader- 
ship and each is, therefore, free to lead in whatever direction may 
seem wise. No one could ask them to follow unsound advice. 

Those of us who believe that more and better vocational guid 
ance is needed for our young people would be proud to follow then 
as our leaders if they think we are right; for with the state’s schoo 
system and its university committed to our cause, we should fee) that 
victory would soon be achieved. 

These views, while perhaps crudely expressed, are not new. 
Those of us who believe in vocational guidance have for our ideas 
quite respectable authority. In fact we have merely chosen to advo- 
cate a doctrine which was boldly enunciated when we were very 
young or before many of us were born. 

James Russell Lowell, who was an eminent college professor 
himself, said, fifty years ago: 

“New occasions teach new duties 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 


They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


He also adjured us not to “attempt the Future’s portal with 
the Past’s blood-rusted key”. 
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TEACHER’S LOYALTY OATHS 
(Continued from Page 280) 


teaching. Looked at from the standpoint of history it becomes ap- 
parent that such an oath is not in accord with the purposes of the 
founders of the nation, for whom the super-patriots claim so much of 
reverence. In the years between 1760 and 1776, when the people of 
the Colonies were agitating for the great change, nearly every legal 
document or official commission bore an oath, not of loyalty, but of 
subjection to His Majesty, the King. The Colonists were not citi- 
zens; they were subjects. This situation was one of the important 
grievances of the Colonists. They objected to being subjects. They 
felt themselves entitled to citizenship. This attitude of these hardy 
pioneers may be regarded as the reason there are no loyalty or sub- 
ject oaths in the Constitution. Had such provisions been placed in 
the first draft, it is more than probable that there would have been no 
ratification, and the framers might not have escaped violence. 

It may not be without interest at the present time to quote the 
words of former Governor Alfred Smith in the message accompany- 
ing his veto of the notorious Lusk Bill: “It permits one to place upon 
any teacher the stigma of disloyalty, and this even without hearing or 
trial. It unjustly discriminates against teachers as a class. It deprives 
teachers of their right to freedom of thought. It limits the teaching 
staff of the public school to those who lack the courage or the mind 
to exercise their legal right to just criticism of existing institutions. 
The bill confers a power of interference with freedom of opinion 
which strikes at the foundation of democratic education.” 


THE BUSINESS EDUCATION COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 285) 


with amazing rapidity. As recently as 1922 fewer than two of every 
one hundred pupils enrolled in high schools of the country received in- 
struction in any business subject. At the present time approximately 
25 per cent of all high school students are enrolled in one or more 
business subjects. In the State of North Carolina the percentage of 
increase in the enrollment in commercial subjects has been approxi- 
mately twice that of the increase in the total high school enrollment. 
In actual enrollments the commercial department probably outranks 
all others with the exception of English. In fact, business represents 
the largest single field of vocational training in the United States. 
At the present time, more than $32,000,000 is being spent yearly for 
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instruction in business in secondary schools alone. With so many stu- 
dents involved and with such large expenditure for the teaching of 
business subjects, it is gratifying that so much improvement has been 
made in the teaching personnel, the standards of work, and the 
course of study. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Important Educational History. Pauttne Hotes, A Tercentenary 
History of the Boston Public Latin Schools, 1635-1935. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. 

IMPORTANT EpUCATIONAL HISTORY 

A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin Schools, 1635- 

1935, Pautine Hotmes. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1935. 


The Public Schools of Colonial Boston. Rowert F. Seypoitt. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. 

The Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College. I. L. KANpEt (editor). New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

The first two of these books deal with education in Boston, and are real 
contributions to our knowledge of that subject. Kandel gives an annual sur- 
vey of education with special emphasis upon France, Russia. and Germany. 
This publication, which has appeared annually now for nearly a decade, has 
been one of our best current sources of information concerning comparative 
education. Edited in Kandel’s characteristically careful manner the present 
volume contains up-to-date information on educaticn in the three countries 
mentioned. 

The book by Holmes is distinctive and represents several years of study and 
research upon a school which is unique in American educational history. 
Made entirely from original sources either in manuscript or in published form, 
the book consists of two main parts: First, the chronological arrangement 
of more than 1400 documents, and second, the orderly organization of the facts 
revealed by those documents. Here may be found an account of 300 years 
of public education in the city of Boston, of the administration and super- 
vision of the Boston Latin School, discipline and corporal punishment, bio- 
graphical sketches of the masters and ushers and of some famous pupils of the 
Boston Latin School, an interesting discussion of the development of the 
curriculum, of textbooks used in the school for nearly 250 years, and an ac- 
count of the methods of teaching special subjects. The book is a valuable 
contribution to a knowledge of this famous institution, “which celebrated its 
three hundredth anniversary on April 23, 1935, and has the distinction and 
fame of being the oldest ‘free’, public, non-endowed, non-sectarian, secondary 
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school with continuous existence in the United States.” The book is well 
illustrated with maps, facsimile letters, pictures of the school, report cards, 
and portraits of its masters and some of its famous students. 

Seybolt’s book presents in ninety-six pages an account of the public schools 
of Boston during the period noted and, just as the volume by Miss Holmes, 
was written from manuscript and printed records. The book corrects some 
earlier generalizations about public schools in that city and discusses with 
Professor Seybolt’s usual care for details such subjects as masters and ushers 
of the grammar schools; masters and ushers of the writing schools; salaries and 
allowances of the teachers; supervision; and the programs of the schools. 


E. W. K. 


Growth of the American People. M. W. Jernecan, H. E. Cart- 
son, and A. C. Ross. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1934. 804 pp. and Ivii. $1.96. 


This is one of the best senior high school texts which has appeared. It is 
written by one of the most outstanding historians in the country, Professor 
Jernegan of the University of Chicago, in collaboration with two teachers in 
the Chicago high schools. It is to be commended for its historical accuracy 
as well as its teachability. 

“A most important function of history is to enable the student to under- 
stand how the present came to be. and to help him act and think more in- 
telligently in trying to solve current problems.” The older type of history 
text was not suited to that purpose. For this reason, the authors of this 
book have given much space to the period since 1929, and one whole unit is 
devoted to “the New Deal.” 

The book is so written and arranged that it preserves the best features of 
the conventional treatment (chronological-topical) and the Unit type of 
organization. It is divided into five historical periods, with a total of thirty- 
four units. In the Units dealing with the development of American Civiliza- 
tion emphasis is placed on Population, Immigration, and Racial Elements ; 
the Westward Movement, Frontier Society, and Sectionalism; the Nation 
and the States; and on our Economic, Religious, Moral, and Cultural Develop- 
ment. The book is so organized that “the teacher may easily construct new 
units, if desired.” Special emphasis is given to the cause and effects of de- 
pression and prosperity. Much more attention is given to economic and social 
forces than in the average high school text in American history. The farmers 
and laborers receive more attention than they have in other texts. 

The book has many other excellent features. It presents both sides of 
controversial topics, “in order to develop in the student a critical attitude and 
the power to think, and to give him the ability to evaluate evidence and to 
arrive at independent conclusions.” Important leaders and personalities are 
characterized and their contributions to American life explained. Different 
racial groups and sections are given the space to which they are entitled, 
in view of the contributions they have made to the growth of our nation. 
There are many cross references which will help the student to understand 
the relationship between events and ideas in different periods of American his- 
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tory. Southerners will be interested to know that Unit XIV is called the 
“War between the States.” 

Teachers will be pleased with the large number of bibliographical aids and 
questions at the close of each Unit. There are general questions, problem 
and thought questions, floor talks, identification problems, subjects for debates, 
projects, suggestions for map work. as well as for graphs, diagrams, and tables. 
Important reference books are listed. Many references are given to good 
fiction, in order to correlate history and literature, and to stimulate the stu- 
dent’s interest. References are made to original sources, and it is suggested 
that these should be used when possible, “for they often give vivid accounts 
by eye-witnesses, or by those who took part in the events.” “The aids are 
planned particularly to help students to think, rather than to memorize; to 
think about men, tendencies, and policies; to understand both sides of debatable 
questions, the conflicting ideas and interests of leaders, parties, sections, and 
differing economic social views and attitudes.” Teachers are urged to “save 
time for a full discussion of recent history, especially events since 1929.” The 
New Deal is explained and the authors do not take sides. The Supreme 
Court decisions on the New Deal had not been made when the book was 
written. 

There are twelve excellent colored mans. The Appendix contains a copy 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution with all of its Amend- 
ments, a list of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents, statistics on the states 
and territorial possessions, and other important statistics. 


. a oe 


A Philosophy of Education. Q. A. KuEHNER. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1935. Pp. xv + 624. Price, $2.85. 


This volume, a source book in educational philosophy, seeks to define edu- 
cation (Chapters I to V), to state the aims of education (Chapters VI and 
VII), to set the fundamental issues in the educative process (Chapters VIII 
to XI), to discuss the means of education (Chapters XII to XVIII1), to point 
out the question of measurement of progress in education (Chapter XIX), and 
to relate the purpose of education as a whole (Chapters XX to XXIII), by 
presenting quotations from various writers from Aristotle to the present. 
The book is intended as a text for class use and discussion. 


Teachers’ Marks and Objective Tests as Indices of School Adjust- 
ment. FRANCES S. Soper. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1936. viii + 74 pp. 


Modern schools and teachers are giving more and more attention to the 
personalities of pupils, considering them of as great importance as the facts 
these pupils are acquiring. This attention to the emotional characteristics 
being developed in pupils has brought out some rather startling facts. Dr. 
Caroline Zachary reported a half-dozen years ago, for example: “It is the 
over-conscientious child that the teacher usually fails to recognize as a 
problem. These children often lead the class and are so good that they are 
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generally considered a help, and in many cases are thought of as model chil- 
dren.” Dr. Sobel has continued very effectively the study of how teachers’ 
marks and test scores are related to the personality and adjustment of the 
individual pupil. A wide variety of factors were carefully studied, and the 
conclusions are worthy of careful study, especially the following: 

“The child who obtains exceptionally high teachers’ marks in comparison 
with his mental and educational status is in danger of becoming maladjusted 
emotionally.” 

It is much “better to adjust the school program and procedure to the 
ability, educational status, and emotional needs of the individual child, rather 
than to attempt to adjust all children to one curriculum and procedure.” 

“For purposes of educational guidance and personality adjustment it would 
be advisable to consider all available measures in relationship to one an- 
other.” 


-. D2. 


An Evaluation of the Courses in Education of a State Teachers 
College by Teachers in Service. Roscoz G. LINpER. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1935. viii + 156 pp. $1.85. 


The determination of the value of a college course on the basis of the 
opinions held regarding it by those who have graduated is open to question 
on various accounts, but when the investigation is conducted as carefully 
as this by Dr. Linder, in which topics within courses were evaluated rather 
than entire courses, recommendations based upon the results are worthy of 
careful study. These include: 

1. Reduction of the number of special methods courses. 

A thorough professional treatment of the subject matter courses. 


? 
2 
3. 


More intensive study of the relation of the special methods courses to 
remainder of the curriculum. 

4. Clarification of the boundaries of certain professional topics. 

5. Use of a definite plan to avoid duplication of topics. 

6. Frequent inter-visitation of classes by instructors. 

7. Supplying each instructor with a list of the topics judged helpful by 
graduates. 

8. Co6dperative preparation of tests, examinations, etc. 

Although this report deals with the graduates of a particular teachers’ 
college in the Middle West, the research method involved should be very sug- 
gestive to any institution of learning that desired to study its own curricula. 
If the judgments of graduates could be checked by observations of what these 
graduates actually do with what they learned in college, the conclusions based 
upon the findings would have even greater importance. 


M. R. T. 


The Teaching of Mathematics. A Source Book and Guide. RALEIGH 
Scuor_inc. The Ann Arbor Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 247. 
This is not a book on methods of teaching mathematics. It is rather a 


source book on the teaching of the subject. Not all of the stimulating and 
valuable material which has to do with mathematics and its teaching is con- 
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tained in this small volume. However, a surprising amount is contained 
therein. It seems that the emphasis is on junior high school mathematics. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I deals with the aims, principles 
and general objectives of mathematics teaching. Here has been brought to- 
gether the best that has been written on this subject. Part II has to do with 
the reform movement in secondary school mathematics teaching. Here we 
find material designed to give the teaching a progressive perspective with 
regard to the teaching of secondary school mathematics. Part III concerns 
itself with the five major tasks of a mathematics teacher. Here are dis- 
cussed such problems as teaching problem solving, how to secure and main- 
tain interest in mathematics and the new psychology of drill. Part IV takes 
up some of the techniques of troublesome spots in teaching mathematics. 
Part V contains a discussion of the use of historical material in the teaching 
ot mathematics, mathematical recreations, and a good bibliography. 

This book makes available in compact and usable form material that 
should be of great value and a great inspiration to teachers of mathematics. 


H. F. Muncu. 


Budgeting in Public Schools. Curis A. De Younc. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1936. 
Practically every educational policy has its financial aspect. It is imprac- 
ticable and one might say almost impossible to adopt educational policies 
and build upon them an educational program without due consideration of the 
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finances involved. Educational policies and the resultant program should be 
evident in the school budget. The budget then becomes the educational pro- 
gram expressed in financial terms. 

\ much-needed practical book on budgeting in public schools is this 
which has recently appeared. It is comprehensive, well-organized, practical, 
and perhaps the best book available in this important field. There are four 
parts or divisions of the book. First, the preparation of the budget; sec- 
ond, presentation, interpretation, and adoption of the budget; third, admin- 
istration of the budget; and fourth, appraisal of budgets and budgetary pro- 
cedures 

This book raises many challenging questions and problems to those of us 
in North Carolina. The philosophy and procedures expressed cut directly 
across many of our principles (as expressed by those in authority) and so 
much of our practice. For instance: 

1. It emphasizes the fact that the first step in budget building is to deter- 
mine the educational needs and to adopt the educational program. We re- 
verse the process and make an appropriation and then build what program 
we can with the amount. 

2. “The school does not exist in order to serve the budget; the budget 
is the servant and education is the master. It is a means, not the end.” Does 
that sound like our philosophy in North Carolina? 

3. “A budget may be balanced technically and unbalanced educationally.” 
Have we given that a thought? 

4. It is assumed and taken for granted that local boards of education and 
local communities have some authority to determine educational programs 
for their own school systems. The author mentions a few problems or issues 
that Boards should decide, such as, What type of school organization shall 
be supported by the budget? What shall be the educational specifications for 
the teachers’ salary schedule? What policy shall be pursued relative to the 
purchase of books, supplies, and other materials? and several others. What 
of the situation in North Carolina? 

Administrators will welcome this book and will find it a source of much 
practical help as well as a handbook of budgetary procedure. It is full of 
suggestions, actual, practical procedures and usable forms. It will stimulate 
them, too, to carefully evaluate some of the practices that make up our sys- 
tem here in North Carolina. 


G. H. 


Our Living World. Etxtiotr R. Down1nc. Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1935. xxi + 503 pp. $2.00. 


A recent reprinting of a well-known reference work. 


Cm ¥. 


Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability. Grades VII-XII. (Forms 
A, B, C,) V. A. C. Henmon and M. J. Netson. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1935. 








